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Social Work and National Defence 


HE work of today must have for its inspiration a sense of direction and 
a goal towards which to strive. That direction and that goal have been 


defined for us in large measure by a steady evolution of social conscious- 
ness, by an increasing awareness that there can be “no inner and abiding 
strength” in democracy unless democracy provides for itself the conditions in 
which it can function. But there is now a new element—the element of external 
danger. That element brings with it a new and urgent motivation. The noble 
springs of humanitarian sentiment, the enlightened pursuit of social justice, 
your strivings within the community to translate both of these into practical 
achievement, are overshadowed now by a danger to the community from without 
which threatens, not one aspect of the community’s aspirations but the funda- 
mentals of its existence. 

There is a deeper and a graver issue—not the issue of more or less social 
security, not the issue of a slower or a faster adjustment of social necessities 
to economic possibilities, but the issue of the very purpose for which social 
work has been promoted and pursued in the free countries of the world. 


No Democracy without Social Security 


It is possible to conceive of social security without democracy. In the modern 
economic structure it is not possible to conceive of effective democracy without 
social security. Hence, when the democracies are threatened by external danger, 
when they need to function with the greatest possible strength and efficiency 
social security becomes of necessity a central and a major preoccupation. The 
role of social workers becomes a role of national defence. It is their task to shape 
for the nation the principles on which united co-operative effort should make 
a comprehensive social contribution to the nation’s strength, to organize that 
effort, and to pursue it until its objects are achieved. 

Since the menace of total war implies total defence, an adequate programme 
of democratic social security must be broad, effective, lasting: and must spring 
from the will of all concerned. 

It must be broad: its scope must embrace all who need collective protection 
against the vicissitudes of life. 

It must be effective: it must aim at prevention rather than cure, since the 
necessity for curing social ills which could have been prevented means unneces- 
sary suffering and human wastage. 

It must be lasting: it must bridge the generations by using the constantly 
increasing productivity of our working years to afford the fullest opportunity to 
youth and to provide for the honourable comfort of the aged. 

It must spring from the will of all concerned: no social security imposed 
from above can satisfy the innermost aspirations of the free. 


Extract from speech of Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director I.L.0., at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, Atlantic City, June 8rd, 1941. 








Our Neighbours 
Confer 


HE National Conference of 

Social Work, this year, was 

reminiscent of September, 
1939, and of May, 1940, in Canada: 
those first days of war when, un- 
certain and in “wild surmise”, we 
turned impetuously to war’s emer- 
gencies and exploration of new 
ways and agencies to meet them; 
May and the Biennial Conference 
of Social Work, planned to proceed 
complacently with examination of 
our techniques and _ interrelation- 
ships and shattered with the chill- 
ing shock of the collapse of 
Belgium and of France. 


Many of the items in the 
National Conference programme 
might have found place in the 
sessions of any year, others—and 
they drew a remarkably well sus- 
tained attendance — were shot 
through with the tremour of ex- 
pectant action, and the character- 
istic dynamic of the United States 
to do whatever was to be done, at 
once and “in a big way”. Astro- 
nomical as our own ideas of war 
expenditures and of emergency 
and co-ordinating agencies have 
become, those of the great Re- 
public defy mathematical reality, 
while the shift-over of half a hemi- 
sphere from democracy’s laissez- 
faire to democracy’s organization 
for ‘all-out’ production and defence 
cannot but be galvanic in its re- 
percussions even to the onlooker. 


The 66th National Conference of Social 
Work and its satellite sessions in co- 
operating groups brought a record 7200 
registered delegates to Atlantic City, 
N.J., from June Ist-8th, 1941, with ‘de- 
fence’ the permeating theme of interest. 


Over 11% million workers have 
been up-rooted and_ shifted to 
boom towns and camp construc- 
tion areas——a migration possibly 
as great as any of the years of 
peak immigration brought to 
North America. 


Our True Defences 

From Jane Hoey’s_ clear-cut 
challenge in the presidential ad- 
dress to the Honourable Frances 
Perkins’ closing message there 
was, however, a new and inspiring 
note, (breaking the complacent 
cynicism that we social workers 
are too prone to think our only 
wear), that, after all, this way of 
life of ours was good and worth 
saving, that it had within it, more 
of virtue than of vice, more of 
gain than of loss, more of hope 
and attainment than of despair 
and defeat. 

“The strength of a nation” said 
Miss Hoey, “cannot be judged 
merely by its size, or even by the 
quantity and quality of its arma- 
ment, vital as these are to its de- 
fence. The ability of a country to 
defend itself against external forces 
and efforts to promote dissension 
from within depends upon the 
unity of purpose and high morale 
of its citizens and their confidence 
in their government as_ serving 
those interests.” 

And those interests, the welfare 
of the people, stated Louis Towley, 
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of the Minnesota Bureau of Public 
Welfare, will be the criteria of 
judgment of effective social action, 
—‘food and clothing, shelter and 
good health are necessary to pre- 
serve the loyalty of a citizenry.” 


“And what better defence pro- 
gramme could there be for any 
nation,” added Miss Hoey, “than 
the assurance of decent family life, 
with opportunity for decent nor- 
mal development.” 


Public Welfare 


In such a concept, social legis- 
lation, reasonable welfare appropri- 
ations and sound administrative 
procedures must continue as the 
internal armament of a state pre- 
paring for defence. 


The impact of war production 
on these bulwarks recurred in 
Howard Myers’ warning (Federal 
Works Project office) that the 
spring employment peak of 1941 
still saw 614 million persons unem- 
ployed partly because the total 
labour force had grown by nearly 
7 million workers since 1929; 
partly, as Dr. Edith Abbott 
pointed out, because 85% of de- 
fence orders had gone to 12 states 
with 48% of the U.S.A. population 
and 45% of the W.P.A. projects. 
As in Canada, many areas and 
agricultural districts were largely 
unaffected by the war orders, or 
stimulated only temporarily during 
the construction of training camps. 
Dr. Abbott argued for complete 
and permanent federal responsi- 
bility for a national employment 
service, for planned migration and 
special training and retraining pro- 


jects, for an over-all works pro- 
gramme and national liability for 
aid to the residual idle and needy. 


And as in Canada the intrica- 
cies of responsibility of govern- 
ment on the national, regional, and 
local levels cropped up, again and 
again, recognized as invaluable 
strengths against the dictator 
threat of centralized bureaucracy, 
but impudently challenging the 
ingenuity of administration in 
meeting need where it arose but in 
spreading the costs over the whole 
national wealth. Co-ordination of 
defence effort in the U.S.A., as 
with us, is its own argument for 
national co-ordination. The in- 
evitable post-war realignments, 
however, urge, with equal force, 
realistic viewing of the sound com- 
munity life we want after the war 
and so, the necessity of recon- 
ciliation of national and _ local 
effort rather than dislocation and 
centralizing of the latter. 


Auxiliary War Services 

Unlike Canada, the United 
States has retained complete 
responsibility for all welfare and 
recreation of soldiers and _ sailors 
within military or naval reserva- 
tions, through the Army Morale 
branch and the Bureau of Navi- 
gation. They provide theatres, 
recreation halls, day rooms, service 
clubs, guest houses, and chapels in 
the camps. Under the Command- 
ing Officer, morale officers, recrea- 
tion and athletic officers, hostesses, 
and chaplains are responsible for 
the entertainment, recreation, 
athletics, welfare and_ religious 
programmes. 








The American Red Cross given 
powers under an Act of Congress, 
quite different from the restricted 
neutral and international func- 
tions of the British Red Cross 
Societies, operates a home service 
programme for soldiers and sailors 
through family contacts and corres- 
pondence, referring these, how- 
ever, to established agencies where 
known to them. It also conducts 
welfare and recreation programmes 
in the hospital areas. 


Outside military and naval re- 
servations, the Federal Security 
Agency (under Mr. Paul McNutt, 
Co-ordinator of Health, Welfare, 
and Related Defence Activities, 
and Mr. Charles P. Taft, Assistant 
Co-ordinator) is designated to 
supervise and supplement com- 
munity activities. Congress has 
been asked to appropriate funds 
for recreational buildings for 
soldiers and sailors in communities 
where local resources are inade- 
quate to provide such facilities. 
These recreational buildings and 
service clubs will be manned with 
personnel supplied by the United 
Service Organizations. The con- 
stituent organizations are the 
Y.M.C.A., the National Catholic 
Community Service, the Salvation 
Army, the Y.W.C.A., the Jewish 
Welfare Board, and the National 
Travellers Aid. 


The “U.S.O.,” (corresponding to 
our Canadian War Services) with 
the approval of the Government, 
has undertaken a_ drive for 
$10,765,000 to meet the crucial 
needs for personnel for the opera- 
tion of recreational buildings 


planned by the Federal Co- 
ordinator and local communities 
for soldiers and sailors in com- 
munities where local facilities are 
inadequate. 


Local Recreation and Health 
Councils, organized in communities 
adjacent to camps and reservations 
and working with the Co-ordina- 
tor’s field staff, are asked to do all 
they can to provide wholesome 
recreation, entertainment, and 
religious service for the soldiers 
and sailors in off-duty hours. 


The Citizens’ Committee for the 
Army and Navy has been officially 
designated by the War and Navy 
Departments as the national or- 
ganization to receive and_ co- 
ordinate offers of entertainment 
and other services and materials 
to be turned over to Commanding 
Officers for use in Army camps and 
Naval reservations. Regional re- 
presentatives work with Corps 
Area Commanders and Naval Dis- 
trict Commandants to provide 
equitable distribution of such offer- 
ings. The Citizens’ Committee for 
the Army and Navy will have 
funds assigned to it from the 
U.S.O. drive, and is authorized to 
receive gifts for the personal use 
of the men or for equipping camp 
buildings. 


And, Community Campaigns! 

Home, sweet home did not seem 
far away with the Community 
Chests and Councils in session and 
the problem of correlating volun- 
tary appeals centring the stage. 
The United Service Organization 
was already ‘out’ on its 1941 ap- 








peal, and nearly 500 community 
funds, through which $90 million 
is annually provided for U.S.A. 
home services, facing a situation, 
similar to that of our Chests in 
1939 and 1940, with the probability 


of an independent Red _ Cross 
appeal. 


One, or two, or three appeals 
ran the debate, and, in the end, 
with the demand on the time of 
the army of canvassers one deter- 
mining consideration, the directors 
of “C.C.C.” decided that “in the 
event of war, or emergency con- 
ditions approximating war, based 
on the lesson of combined appeals 
for funds during the second year 
of the last World War and on the 
present judgmént of persons ex- 
perienced in many communities 
throughout America* in_ fund- 
raising, which judgment _ this 
Board deems sound, it is the 
opinion of this Board that the 
United States will be best served, 
in the events above-mentioned, by 
the combination in a given local 
community in one annual cam- 
paign of the appeals for funds of 
the valid war-time, disaster, and 
all-time service agencies. 

The decision as to the time when 
and the method by which the 
people in any American* city or 
town should raise the funds which 


*America obviously is here used as a 
synonym for the United States of America. 


they are to give towards dis- 
charging their national and local 
social responsibilities, is a matter 
which the people in such com- 
munity, being fully advised of their 
share of these responsibilities, 
should themselves locally deter- 
mine. This right of the people 
back home to decide as to the 
raising and giving of charitable 
funds is fundamental to American* 
freedom.” 

(However, since these meetings, 
President Roosevelt in a letter to 
the president of the American Red 
Cross Society has favoured three 
separate campaigns, Red Cross, 
US.O., and Community Chests, 
with dates well spaced and special 
local arrangements wherever they 
might clash. The Chests are there- 
fore planning their own ‘all out’ 
appeals for October). 


Somehow Good 

This year, the National Con- 
ference had the added value of 
drawing in the heads of the Schools 
of Social Work of fifteen of the 
central and south American states, 
all women of charm and capacity, 
whose presence added to the en- 
couraging sense of unity in the 
purpose and concepts alike of the 
democracies of the New World 
upon whom today the survival of 
the Motherland of our common 
freedom so greatly depends—C.W. 





ITS CAMP TIME 


Tue CanapIAN WELFARE Councit has issued a small mimeographed leaflet 
“Camping by Proxy”, available upon request, and setting forth some of the 
cardinal principles and primary procedures for persons, agencies or communities, 


interested in camping projects. 








The Times Test 


Nearly two-thirds of Canada’s 
Children’s Aid Societies are in 
Ontario; thus, their deliberations 
have broad national significance.* 


The Children’s Aid 


HILDREN’s Arp loads and 
( | problems have increased 

with the war, in supervision 
of soldiers’ families, in unmarried 
parents’ work, in the protection 
field, and in adoption. New 
responsibilities mean additional 
staff, and qualified staff and extra 
funds are both difficult to assure. 
However, these and other pro- 
blems are being attacked with a 
determination to maintain and im- 
prove the standards of work which 
have characterized the Societies 
through the years, and which, 
combined with a realistic and 
generous approach to their task, 
is strengthening the confidence of 
the public in their services. 


The times demand highly effec- 
tive organization of all our social 
services, and the role of the 
Children’s Aid Societies therein 
rests largely upon their own fore- 
sight and courage. In most of the 
smaller cities, towns and country 
districts wherein the greater part 
of our people dwell, they are, to- 
day, apart from the public health, 
old age, and mothers’ allowances 
visitors of the provinces, the only 
operative social agency, and they 
are on the job every day in the 
week! Jobs come to them for the 
doing, and as they are equipped 
and ready to respond so will they 


*The Association of Children’s Aid Societies 
of Ontario held a record annual conference 
at Brockville, Ontario, at the end of May. 


advance or retard the present con- 
structive tendency of Canadians 
to fit new problems into the service 
of existing agencies and to meet 
community problems arising from 
the war into existing facilities. 
This policy has meant greatly in- 
creased work for Children’s Aid 
Societies in investigations con- 
ducted for the Dependents’ AlI- 
lowance Board, and in service to 
military dependents taken in the 
Societies’ stride. If this active 
collaboration were withheld or 
haggled over, it would just have to 
be done by someone else, with new 
services, budgets and staff, re- 
tained by some “war charity” or 
new service auxiliary to the 
Dominion Government. 


Children’s Aids manned _ the 
breach, too, in the movement of 
British children to Canada. With- 
out their full co-operation the 
tripartite government scheme 
would have been impossible, and 
today they extend a protecting 
hand, if necessary, to every British 
child who has reached Canada 
since the outbreak of hostilities, 
whether moved under government 
or private auspices. Their service 
here indicates their equipment to 
deal with the evacuation of 
children from Canadian seaboard 
or industrial or power transmission 
centres should circumstances of 
attack or sabotage decree de- 








velopments which some may deem 
too fantastic to be mentioned out 
loud but which are in the realm of 
possibility at least. 


Survival Depends on Service 

As with the citizen and the state, 
so will it be with our social agen- 
cies, especially our Children’s Aid 
Societies; they will survive and 
serve as they show a determination 
and capacity to make quick but 
reasonable adjustments to the 
rapidly and_ radically _ shifting 
social scene. Inability to adapt 
will mean emergency creations and 
makeshift emergency service and 
standards without the direction of 
experienced boards and staff. This 
challenge the staff and governing 
bodies of the strong Children’s 
Aid see today, but that is not 
enough. They must carry their 
duty of interpretation and of equip- 
ment to do the job to the com- 
munity, and that crusade must be 
inspired and led by the citizen 
corps of the Societies. The super- 
intendent and_ staff are hard 
pressed at the points of attack: 
they are apt to be suspected of 
interest in the job or professional 
entrenchment. Representative, re- 
spected board members can speak 
to their communities from their 
own experience and _ responsibili- 
ties, and in no stereotyped pro- 
cedure. 


A Children’s Aid Society, in a 
community with a wide apprecia- 
tion of its essential services, will 
find understanding and help in a 
crisis whether it be one of money 
or policy. A vigorous community, 
forward-looking, active and intel- 


ligent, may get into controversy, 
may align itself in forceful con- 
flicting views, but, in the end, its 
support will move to the better 
arrangement of its organized social 
life. The process is the irregular 
and slower method of democracy, 
but it is our way of action, and in 
its working out there is no more 
significant single factor than intel- 
ligent lay participation. 


Generalized or Specialized 
Service? 

Especially should lay study be 
enlisted at today’s crossroads, in 
the development of family welfare 
and youth protection services in 
all but eight or ten of our larger 
centres. Dictates of resources, of 
lay effort, of finances, of qualified 
personnel are all against the crea- 
tion of new and separate agencies 
to do a job that, where good child 
protection work has been done, the 
Children’s Aid Society is itself 
doing or equipped to do. Sheer 
pressure of work in the day-to-day 
task has probably deferred de- 
fining of areas, and working out of 
stated experiments, but, — six 
chances to one, the “C.A.S.” has 
been doing family welfare and 
youth counselling. 


Family Work 

Even in these times—perhaps 
because of them—it is not im- 
practicable to suggest that as war 
camps and production, enlistments 
and dependents bring these pro- 
blems to the fore, funds could be 
forthcoming for another staff mem- 
ber who, while an integral part of 
the Children’s Aid Society, would 
be able to concentrate on cases 








which involve family situations 
where there is, at the moment, no 
problem of child neglect. Energy 
and imagination, on the part of 
Board and staff, and a willingness 
to venture could probably align 
new and strong participation in a 
family division or committee linked 
in to the Board and under the 
direction of the C.A.S. executive 
officer. Working procedures could 
be developed by people of good 
will through which the vigour and 
autonomy of the family division or 
committee could be reconciled with 
the necessary ultimate responsi- 
bility of the Society as an incor- 
porated body. 
Delinquency Services 

A similar approach could be 

used in regard to delinquency pro- 


blems. In every city or town 
there are men and women who 


are interested in these problems. 


What is needed is the _ wise 
direction of their interest into 
channels where it can be _ co- 


ordinated in a well-considered plan 
of prevention and treatment. Work 
of this nature cuts across many 
angles of community life in which 
the Children’s Aid Society is in- 
terested, but for which it may not 
be equipped to take any direct 
responsibility. Recreation facilities, 
housing, and relief and wage- 
standards all have a bearing on 
delinquency. In this area a vigorous 
lay group, working in _ integral 
association with the Children’s Aid 
Society, or under leadership from 
its Board, could awaken new in- 
terest and bring fresh understand- 
ing to these aspects of the pro- 
blems. Its job would vary with 


circumstances: it might mean 
getting a different outlook on the 
part of the courts towards juvenile 
delinquency, a finer appreciation 
of officials and taxpayers alike of 
the work of training schools, of the 
Children’s Aid Society itself; pro- 
bably, in most cases, it would call 
for a deeper understanding of the 
causes of delinquency. 

Probation is essential in the 
social treatment of erring youth 
and the better equipment of the 
Children’s Aid Socicty as_ the 
logical organization to undertake 
it, in all but our largest com- 
munities, is but a reasonable inter- 
pretation of its functions under the 
children’s -protection statutes of 
most of the provinces, and the 
terms of the Juvenile Delinquents 
Act of Canada. In many com- 
munities across Canada, private 
funds could be assured, through 
special collaboration with the ser- 
vice clubs, etc., in providing a 
worker for the Children’s Aid 
Society to serve this whole area of 
delinquency prevention and youth 
protection, if the Society concerned 
is but prepared to adapt its work- 
ing structure to accommodate the 
participation in its work of a 
strong and vigorous body of new 
volunteer support. 

If the Children’s Aid Societies in 
Canada are to serve our immediate 
present as well as they have, on 
the whole, served two generations 
now, they will neither hesitate nor 
shrink from facing the challenge of 
seeking citizen recognition of their 
enlarged tasks and broader citizen 
participation in both their manage- 


ment and financing. J.E.L.- C.W. 
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Sentiment... 


Charité... 


Dominicain, a la fois sociologue et 
travailleur social, le R.P. Guillemette 
nous rappelle que ‘“charité bien 
ordonnée commence par soi-méme”’, 


Réalisme... 


NATIONS connaissent des 
heures de renoncement et 
d’héroisme ou, emportées par 
un profond élan patriotique, elles 
se lancent littéralement vers ce 
qu’on leur a présenté comme un 
grand devoir. La période actuelle 
de guerre s'avére propice a ces en- 
thousiasmes collectifs pour le se- 
cours 4 donner a ceux qui souffrent 
ou l’aide a apporter a ceux qui se 
trouvent dans le besoin. 

Les actualités du cinéma, les 
photos des journaux, des maga- 
zines, les récits des chroniqueurs, 
des journalistes et des victimes 
mémes de la dévastation semée par 
la guerre ont remué jusqu’aux en- 
trailles les Canadiens. Leur sym- 
pathie s'est manifestée concréte- 
ment par des dons plus généreux 
qu’on ne l’aurait cru possible. 

On estime a pres de $18,000,000 
largent recueilli par les différentes 
organisations qui ont mis sur pied 
“des services de guerre” dont 
$11,000,000 pour la Croix Rouge. 
Ceci comprend aussi, en partie, 
différents et multiples fonds de 
secours constitués sous le patro- 
nage de hautes personnalités cana- 
diennes ou étrangéres. 

La plus grande partie de ces 
sommes est utilisée pour répondre 
a des besoins de secours hors du 
pays ou pour donner a nos soldats 
un surplus de confort, des distrac- 
tions ou des loisirs intéressants y 
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compris des facilités de fumer et 
de danser. 

Pendant ce temps les organisa- 
tions de charité locales a travers 
le Canada, “Community Chests”, 
Caisses de Bienfaisance, Fédéra- 
tions, arrivent a peine a amasser 
$4,500,000 pour répondre inadé- 
quatement a un strict minimum. 

Aussi est-il temps, croyons-nous, 
de nous demander si cet épuisant 
effort d’admirable générosité nous 
laissera la force de continuer a 
remplir des devoirs moins spectacu- 
laires mais, qui tout bien con- 
sidéré, doivent rester au premier 
plan. Parmi ceux-ci je veux parler 
du devoir de charité envers nos 
compatriotes nécessiteux dont plu- 
sieurs malgré leur bonne volonté et 
leurs efforts, vivent dans la misere. 


Dans le Québec 


Dans la province de Québec, 
entre autres, on a vu certaines 
petites villes industrielles ou des 
villages qui n’ont que des organisa- 
tions tres rudimentaires de charité 
pour répondre aux besoins locaux, 
se saigner glorieusement de plu- 
sieurs milliers de dollars pour ces 
oeuvres de service de_ guerre. 
Pendant ce temps, les oeuvres 
locales de charité, avec de maigres 
budgets, satisfont mal aux besoins 
les plus pressants qu’elles doivent 








affronter, multiplient bazars_ et 
kermesses pour recueillir difficile- 
ment au cours d’une année un ou 
deux mille dollars. Et pourtant les 
besoins sont la qui crévent les 
yeux. 

Les journaux ont parlé, dis- 
cretement d’ailleurs, d’une petite 
fille morte de faim a Montréal. 
C’est une exception, heureusement, 
mais dans combien de cas d’en- 
fants pauvres morts en bas age, la 
cause réelle n’est-elle pas la sous- 
alimentation, le manque de véte- 
ments ou de médicaments de 
premiere nécessité? L’imagination 
en est moins frappée que par les 
dévastations de la_ guerre, la 
publicité en est moins grande, mais 
dans un pays qui souffre d’abon- 
dance et qui se dit civilisé n’est-ce 
pas quelque chose d’aussi tragique? 
Que dire encore des maux de toute 
sorte et des miséres morales sans 
nombre engendrés dans ces familles 
pauvres par les privations pro- 
longées que les oeuvres de charité 
ne peuvent pas soulager. Ce sont la 
des besoins locaux plus importants, 
parce que de premiere nécessité, 
que de procurer de l’utile et beau- 
coup d’agréable a nos soldats, si 
meéritants soient-ils, ce dont s’oc- 
cupent en grande partie les “ser- 
vices de guerre” des oeuvres men- 
tionnées. Ce sont méme_ des 
besoins plus importants pour la 
population canadienne que des 
besoins équivalents de populations 
étrangeres. 

Malheureusement a cause du 
renouveau de l’activité économique 
on est sous l’impression que les 
besoins locaux ont diminué. Pour 
beaucoup de familles, les taxes de 
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guerre et la hausse du cout de la 
vie, est un fardeau nouveau 
ajouté a un fardeau déja trop 
lourd qui n’est allégé par aucun 
revenu additionnel. C’est done dire 
que les besoins qui ne peuvent étre 
soulagés que par la charité privée 
sont la plus grands que jamais. 

Ces quelques remarques n’ont 
pas pour but de décourager lor- 
ganisation de ces services de guerre 
ni l’aide a leur égard. Ils rendent 
de réels services. Mais il est bon 
et profitable, semble-t-il, de se 
rappeler l’importance relative des 
devoirs de la charité et d’en sauve- 
garder la hiérarchie. 


Vers une organisation 
méthodique 

De tout cela, toutefois, une 
lecon se dégage plus importante 
qu’une pure critique. Le succés de 
ces campagnes de souscription et 
de charité leur vient de leur orga- 
nisation et de leur méthode. Pour- 
quoi dans toutes nos petites villes 
et nos villages ne pas utiliser les 
mémes plans d’action pour sub- 
venir aux besoins des oeuvres 
locales de charité. Une fédération 
de ces oeuvres de charité formant 
un comité de campagne composé 
des citoyens en vue et des hommes 
d’affaires de la localité, appuyée 
sur les Chambres de Commerce, 
avec l’élan et l’enthousiasme déja 


remarqués, obtiendrait-elle un 
moindre résultat au service des 
oeuvres locales? 

Qu’on n’oublie done pas _ les 


nécessités locales et qu’on mette a 
s’organiser en vue de leur soulage- 
ment le méme enthousiasme que 
celui manifesté pour nos freres en 








humanité appartenant a des na- 
tionalités différentes. 


Combien de petites villes dont 


la générosité a été prouvée 
n’auraient-elles pas besoin pour 


compleéter leurs services d’hospitali- 
sation d’une clinique gratuite pour 
leurs pauvres. Ne devrait-on pas 
songer & organiser en ces mémes 
villes un_ service’ d’auxiliaires 
sociales qui auraient sous leur sur- 
veillance les familles nécessiteuses 
secourues par la municipalité ou 
les organisations de charité parois- 
siales ou privées, service qui per- 
mettrait de coordonner les efforts 
et de donner un rendement plus 


poussé a ces bonnes volontés 
éparses qui malgré tout sont 


“handicapées” dans leurs efforts 
faute de coopération et de con- 
naissances techniques _indispens- 
ables aujourd’hui, dans l’organisa- 
tion de la charité. Qu’on me per- 
mettre ce mot: n’est-il pas urgent 
a notre époque “d’aérodynamiser” 
nos oeuvres de bienfaisance; leur 
efficacité pourrait en étre aug- 
mentée sans nuire aucunement a 
leur esprit de charité chrétienne, 
fond de tout service envers le 
prochain. Cette organisation d’auxi- 
liaires sociales diplomées que nos 
écoles peuvent maintenant nous 
donner ouvrirait des carrieres a 
une multitude de nos jeunes filles 
qui ne demandent qu’a se dépenser 
mais qui ont tout de méme besoin 
de vivre. 

Quant a l’organisation financiére 
de ces services on pourrait la con- 
fier 4 une caisse de bienfaisance ou 
seraient représentés la St-Vincent 


de Paul, les Chambres de Com- 
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merce ou toute organisation simi- 
laire de la communauté, chargée 
par une souscription publique 
annuelle de recueillir le budget 
requis. Les autres oeuvres du 
groupe pourraient aussi s/affilier 
a cette caisse de bienfaisance et 
une seule souscription annuelle en 
faveur de ces oeuvres et répartie 
par des hommes responsables de la 
communauté qui en connaissent 
les besoins et les _possibilités 
éviterait une multiplicité de quétes 
qui lassent le public et qui se 
nuisent réciproquement. Ce sont 
la des suggestions que la situation 
actuelle nous impose. Ajoutons a 
cela que l’aprés-guerre qu’il faut 
des maintenant prévoir nour ap- 
portera un fardeau tres lourd de 
miséres a soulager et qu’il serait 
bien, méme urgent, de constituer 
des maintenant des cadres solides 
de bienfaisance qu'il suffira alors 
d’élargir, de stabiliser et d’adapter 
a des besoins nouveaux; sinon tout 
sera a créer sur le coup et on 
naura que des pis-aller inévitable- 
ment au-dessous de la norme re- 
quise. Ces organisations que je ne 
puis décrire ici, ont fait leurs 
preuves ailleurs. 


Pour terminer, qu’on me per- 
mettre de citer ce mot de la prin- 
cesse Alice lors d’une visite a 
Montréal: “Il est plus que futile 
de dépenser tout l’argent dispon- 
ible, pour leffort de guerre actuel 
au détriment des services essen- 
tiels de l’intérieur, car lorsque la 
paix reviendra, la jeunesse du pays 
serait alors tout a fait incapable 
de s’associer 4 la grande oeuvre. 
qui soffrira a elle”. 








Address to the 66th annual meeting, 
National Conference of Social Work, 
Atlantic City, June 38, 1941—Char- 
lotte Whitton, printed on request. 


War and the Social Services 


in Canada 


AR or the threat of war, 

inevitably, immediately 

shifts all thought and 
effort to the provision of men and 
munitions. All the slow and natural 
processes of peace are arrested, 
diverted, many thwarted, some 
indefinitely, others forever frus- 
trated. All power—of government, 
of wealth, of human and material 
resources—is concentrated to one 
overwhelming demand, its primary 
use in organization for conflict; 
only the residuum is regarded as 
available for the secondary chan- 
nels of need and usefulness. The 
amenities of life are sacrificed to 
the necessities, and the concepts of 
necessities modified from those of 
times and days of social building. 
Personnel and plant in home, farm, 
factory and shop, in mine or forest, 
or on the sea, must immediately 
be re-assessed from the angle of 
their essential usefulness in the 
waging of war. 

Selection and control — repug- 
nant to free men but inevitably 
self-imposed if they are success- 
fully to resist the mobilized auto- 
mata of the totalitarian states— 
become the order of the day if 
those things are to be done which 
ought to be done, those left undone 
which can be put off to a safer and 
more secure season in the nation’s 
life. Since man-power must be 
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withdrawn from ordinary pursuits 
to provide the fighting forces and 
personnel in war _ production, 
modern warfare must discourage 
consumer demand and production, 
in all but essential lines, and, even 
in the latter, exercise diversion of 
production to the fighting forces 
or to allied and beleaguered na- 
tions. 


Our War Economy 


And so it has been in Canada. 
It was anticipated, prior to the 
declaration of war, that this com- 
petition for the men and means of 
warfare could have disastrous re- 
sults in sky-rocketing the costs of 
labour and of goods, and in de- 
veloping a competition between 
war demand and consumer de- 
mand which would be fatal 
if our system of free enterprise and 
life were to be pitted against the 
totally organized economic entities 
of the Axis powers. It was realized 
that as free men, of our own free 
will, we must put into effect such 
controls and devices as would 
enable us to maintain the domestic 
stability and morale from which 
and on which, alone, a vital and 
vigorous mobilization could be 
built for defensive and offensive 
protection of the state. The first 
buttress of social wellbeing of the 
humanitarian way of life, which 
we oppose to the totalitarian, we 
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have, therefore, regarded as a 
sound war economy. Our approach 
is based on a recognition of the 
fact that the tremendous spending 
of war is not prosperity; it is the 
impoverishing of the future by the 
dissipation of the wealth of the 
past, and the mortgaging of the 
present. The national life will pro- 
gress only as this freer money of a 
nation, in high gear in production 
of the means of war, is deliberately 
diverted into meeting a large part 
of present needs and future ac- 
counts through heavier and heavier 
taxation and savings against the 
inevitable low gear of the hard 
climbing of post-war adjustments. 

Canada’s national income has 
jumped, by nearly twelve per cent 
real values in a year, to nearly six 
billion dollars for a population just 
equal to New York State. Supply 
orders are being placed at the rate 
of five million dollars per day. Of 
this income over 40% will be with- 
drawn for purposes of war, 76% 
more will be raised by taxation 
than in 1940-1, about 75% of all 
current war costs will be met out 
of revenue. Our war loan this week 
will call for borrowings of over 
$50.00 per head of the population. 
We have undertaken enormous 
commitments in war effort and 
supplies, in our own right as a 
dominion of the Crown and to 
Britain’s order or loan. Ship- 
bulding alone records a 1200 per 
cent increase in a year. 

Hence our controls, -controls over 
demand and supply rather than 
prices, which have the effect of 
keeping living costs from crushing 
the average population. Controls 
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over the essentials of war or life are 
exercised by the War Prices Board, 
which has progressively extended 
its regulations to include wool, hide 
and leather, sugar, oil, fuel and in 
scheduled areas, rentals, with the 
result that there is no rationing 
whatever, and so far living costs 
have risen only 7% in nearly two 
years of war. 


Our Labour Supply 

War has already’ withdrawn 
nearly a quarter million men, 
voluntarily, for active service any- 
where in the world—equivalent to 
nearly 744% of our wage working 
potential; another 5% is in the 
reserve for compulsory home ser- 
vice. Industrial employment has 
expanded by over 10% of the wage 
potential while 100,000 men and 
boys are being rushed through 
special technical training, 80% for 
war industries. Food orders for 
Britain are putting our cows and 
pigs on special twenty-four hour 
schedules, even as war and mining 
and lumbering demands grasp the 
boys off the farm lands. These 
tremendous adjustments have in- 
volved heavy realignments,—our 
able-bodied idle are largely at 
work, older men and boys replacing 
those whose skills move them into 
special production, girls and 
women rapidly replacing men. in 
many pursuits, and women moving 
out of their homes to commercial, 
business, and industrial demands. 
Hence, labour, like material, has 
threatened to sky-rocket, and here, 
too, controls have been mutually 
agreed upon through the free 
action of free men. The govern- 








ment and labour have agreed on 
certain procedures re_ labour 
“poaching” and the National 
Labour Supply Council has agreed 
upon a policy of cost of living 
bonuses, mounting by 5% (over 
the basic wages of 1926-9, or the 
present levels whichever be higher) 
for each 5%, or major portion 
thereof, that the cost of living in- 
dex mounts over August, 1939. 
Canada’s provision for compulsory 
investigation of disputes, prior to 
legal strike or lock-out, affords 
another piece of machinery con- 
tributing to steadiness at this time. 


No Retreat in Human Welfare 


Consequently, the whole social 
pitch in Canada is tuned through 
these financial, economic, and 
labour policies, not only to prevent 
inflation but definitely to keep 
down the standards of living in 
all non-essentials, and to force 
down standards, both for the state 
and its citizens, to levels com- 
mensurate with decent survival. 
That is the war and social economy 
of the Empire. As such it is being 
accepted in the knowledge that 
material security is worth nothing 
without spiritual and mental free- 
dom. 

But there is a line, and there 
comes a time when retreat can no 
longer be described as strategic or 
regarded as other than disastrous. 
In the maintenance of a decent 
way of life that line must be re- 
connoitred, that territory held and 
defended, and the army of occu- 
pation are the social services, 
public and voluntary. There are 
whole areas in this continent, in 
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your land and mine, where life has 
been lived on or below the border- 
land of decency. To that line of 
last survival we can retreat; be- 
yond it we cannot withdraw or we 
ask of free men to yield as much 
in defence of our way of living as 
they might ultimately lose in its 
surrender. In other words, we can 
lose the battle for humanity on 
the home front, though suffering 
neither military defeat nor geo- 
graphic invasion. 


What Are the Threats to 
Our Position? 

The first and gravest threat is 
the naive assumption that war 
“busyness”’, war spending, “work 
and wages” again, the tremendous 
sense of activity and prosperity 
that comes in the rush to arms 
bring of themselves an end to all 
relief and welfare needs. 


With employment at this war- 
time peak, the Dominion Govern- 
ment withdrew on April 1, 1941, 
from all participation with the pro- 
vinces and municipalities in unem- 
ployment aid. This has been fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of certain 
of the provinces, leaving the bur- 
den entirely with the local govern- 
ments, many of which, with the 
coming of summer, are instituting 
arbitrary and automatic cut-offs of 
municipal relief to any but the 
aged, infirm, chronically indigent 
or totally and completely unem- 
ployable. There is no doubt that 
wars absorption of man- and 
woman-power has brought the 
dependency burden, for large num- 
bers of the local authorities, well 
within their capacity, but it is 
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equally beyond debate that in 
many a hinterland area, in dis- 
tricts almost entirely untouched, 
or, in communities and activities 
adversely affected by war produc- 
tion or restrictions, need persists 
and beyond local carrying power. 


The natural sequence of these 
withdrawals of the senior units of 
government and this contraction 
in the loads is the threatened dis- 
integration of the slowly evolving 
Dominion and provincial relief ser- 
vices, and a reduction in personnel 
and efficiency of the local set-ups, 
beyond a safe headquarters staff 
to hold the assault of demobiliza- 
tion of industry and armed forces 
in the snap-back of peace. 


On the other hand, while the 
need of maintaining the welfare 
framework seems under discount, 
the recognition of insurance against 
unemployment has continued, and, 
in spite of war, rather because of 
it, Canada is continuing to imple- 
ment her new legislation in this 
field, and probably by July Ist, 
but by August Ist, at the latest, a 
new Dominion-wide system of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment In- 
surance Services will come into 
operation—a bulwark to the dig- 
nity of the worker, erected under 
fire of war. 


A second great threat is the fact 
that an “emergency” condition in 
the national life requires emergency 
services, and, therefore, public 
opinion and action rush into the 
creation of a whole series of volun- 
tary and patriotic agencies, when, 
especially in modern warfare, the 
problems that accrue to the de- 
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pendents on our men-at-arms differ 
but slightly from those they face 
all the time as civilians, while 
they remain in the community 
life, or to which they will have to 
adjust again when active service 
is over. In fact, in a home service 
training programme, there is re- 
markably little difference in the 
family and general problems of the 
home from which the man goes out 
to the service camp, or away on in- 
dustrial or construction activity. 
There is a marked degree of dif- 
ference in the home with the man 
overseas, but here the sense of 
danger and of tension, attendant 
on his active war service, calls for 
more not less skills, more not less 
experienced services than the or- 
dinary adjustment of the ordinary 
citizen family. 

So, this base of social security 
must be regarded as the mainten- 
ance and utilization of the existing 
social structure and facilities in 
emergency conditions of living. 
Here, Canada is holding reasonably 
well. Auxiliary services to the 
armed forces are being provided 
through the co-operation and 
adaptation to these special needs 
of the regularly operating agencies. 

Most important, from the point 
of view of maintaining community 
and civilian stability, existing 
public and voluntary services are 
being utilized, entirely, by the De- 
pendents’ Allowances Board in the 
Department of Defence for in- 
vestigation and service in this field, 
and the same co-ordination exists 
in similar procedures for the 
assistance of dependents of in- 
terned aliens, or enemy aliens in 








need in the community. In the 
larger centres of population, par- 
ticularly, much voluntary effort 
has been mobilized, auxiliary to 
existing or adapted agencies, and 
an attempt made to direct new 
patriotic or emergency organiza- 
tion just to emergency or tem- 
porary or war needs, as distinct 
from “all-time” needs and services. 
It will be increasingly difficult, 
however, to keep the tide of en- 
thusiasm harnessed to constructive 
and not explosive effort. 


Hold Fast for Human Welfare 


Holding the line is going to rest 
right back on us, the welfare forces 
of this continent and on the degree 
of intelligent and courageous 
leadership which we can give at 
this time. Ours it must be to in- 
terpret what the living of life is 
for the great mass of our free 
peoples in the three Americas. For 
us, it is to show, fearlessly and 
wisely, that a great part of our 
population is in no position to take 
its part in dynamic defence of this 
free way of life, that the city slums 
do not disintegrate, the barrens of 
the sharecropper, the fringe dwel- 
ler, and the foreloper do not sud- 
denly blossom into well-being with 
the tocsin of war. We must bring 
home to our people as a whole— 
and they are a humane and decent 
people—that disease, suffering, 
accident and death do not with- 
hold their hand because a nation 
girds itself for battle; that the 
crippled and infirm do not sudden- 
ly walk, that the blind do not see, 
that the old do not suddenly grow 
young, the broken of life vigorous 
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and competent again, as a country 
sends its fittest into the fighting 
lines. The mentally and personally 
maladjusted do not suddenly ad- 
just just because strains and 
stresses are greater; the unstable 
and immature and uncertain of 
character do not suddenly receive 
self-sufficiency from some magic 
source. Flighty and romantic girls 
do not calm at the sight of swirl- 
ing kilts, and flying flags, or the 
rhythm of the drums. 


All these problems in human 
needs and relations multiply and 
grow complicated as not only men, 
but nations, feel the chill of inse- 
curity and danger, of uncertainty 
and fear. If we are to hold these 
battlements of ours, wherein dwell 
the free spirits of free men, there 
must be no social disarmament. 


Social Work Must Be Realistic 


But, even as we take that cru- 
sade upon us, we must be realistic 
and that means we must be 
reasonable. We must recognize that 
we free peoples are facing a com- 
pletely organized foe, with whom 
every purpose and resource have 
been ruthlessly sacrificed to the 
fitness of a Wehrmacht; that to 
meet this we must make every 
atom of personal character, every 
unit of our personnel, every item 
of material resources go as far as 
possible. 


This imposes a new responsi- 
bility of assessment upon us in the 
social services, a new sense of 
economy in planning, of seeing not 
only that no need is left unmet but 
that no need is met twice or at 
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more cost than relief of the situa- 
tion justifies. 


It enjoins a new responsibility 
for public and voluntary services 
to sit down together, to ascertain 
needs, to pool resources and to 
resist the creation of any new ser- 
vices or facilities if the need can 
be met, at all, within existing or 
adapted agencies, 


It means that we, who have 
worked with people, who should 
know human life, its strength and 
weaknesses as it is given few others 
to know, should take the lead in 
showing the ability of free people 
to discipline and to organize them- 
selves, with an equal efficiency but 
a greater humanity than the en- 
chained states. 


If we prove incapable of such 
self-discipline, we shall find the 
course of events arbitrarily im- 
posing it upon us. 

In Canada that, at least, the 
social agencies, serving the people 
all the time, are learning; that we 
shall continue to enjoy our free 
way of organization and service, 
just so long as our intelligence, our 
unselfishness, and our partnership 
entitle us to deserve it. 

If war is bringing anything home 
to our social services it is this sense 
of reality, of a broader unity, of 
greater things in our keeping than 
procedures and techniques, and 


skills and relationships,— a sense 
of security in disaster, if you will; 
a conviction that we can lose power 
and territory, that we can see the 
ancient edifices of our glory 
crumble into dust, and yet emerge 
triumphant if we but keep alive 
the spirit of truth, the sense of 
beauty, the aspirations of the soul. 
The Abbey may be blasted to the 
dust from which Englishmen 
reared it to the glory of God. It 
will rise again if but the worship of 
God and of truth, and the search 
for its expression remain vibrant 
in our hearts and lives. It is the 
power of the spirit opposed to the 
power of the sword. With percep- 
tion clear and courage glorious, 
England maintains, in the hour of 
destiny, that the ability of a people 
to stand fast for the eternal veri- 
ties depends, in no small part, upon 
the social and soul security which 
it is the high office of their social 
services to provide. 

We, in Canada, pray for equal 
strength to witness steadily for 
social justice in this hour of strug- 
gle. If we can do so, victory when 
it comes, as come it will, will find 
us poor, probably pitiably poor in 
our possessions, us British, but rich 
in honour and in pride, and in the 
freedom which we shall then have 
earned the right and the know- 
ledge to enjoy. 





HELEN R. Y. REID, 1870-1941 


Helen Richmond Young Reid, C.B.E., B.A., LL.D., born Montreal, December 1870, died 
in that city, Sunday, June 8th, 1941: one of the founders of the Canadian Welfare Council 
(as the Canadian Council of Child Welfare) in Ottawa, October 1920. Associated with Mrs. 
Sidney Small, Toronto, Mme Jules Tessier, Quebec, Mrs. Charles Thorburn, Ottawa, in raising 
the reserve fund in 1925-6 which made possible the inauguration of full-time service. A member 
of its Board of Governors at the time of her death, and elected first honorary vice-president 
at its 2Ist annual meeting in Ottawa, May 5th, 1941, one of the last public occasions in 


which Dr. Reid was able to participate. 








Jn Memoriam 
Ht: RichMonp YounG Rem was one of that now diminishing 


band of women, of gentle birth and gracious living, who, particu- 

larly in Montreal, Toronto and other centres of our older 
settlement, held their privileges indeed as noblesse oblige, as imposing 
upon them the responsibility of service to their community and fellow- 
men. It is almost impossible to assess the effect which such women, and 
the men whom they influenced, had in ascertaining and revealing to a 
generation that was not highly humanitarian the conditions and needs 
of living of the great mass of city dwellers and especially of women and 
children in this country. They it was who, through the truest and most 
discerning charity, not only sought to assuage, but to prevent, those 
conditions of work, of housing and of miserable living, generally, which 
meant suffering, morbidity, death and despair for so many in our swift 
and uncontrolled industrial and urban growth. In the past half century, 
two such women have been pre-eminent in Montreal, and, in fact, from 
their broader national outlook, outstanding in Canada—Lady Drum- 
mond, and Dr. Reid. 


Helen Reid, then only in her sixteenth year, entered McGill in the 
first women’s class, graduating gold medallist in modern languages and 
studying in Germany, and in the University of Geneva. Faced with bitter 
tragedy in her own life, Helen Reid, in its searing, found not bitterness 
nor despair but only a deep dedication and understanding in the common 
sorrow and suffering of all men, and threw her young and gifted life 
into philanthropic service. Of this strong sympathy, her international 
interests and her work and studies among new Canadians were direct 
fruit. Her work was ever a building, for the scope of her intellect was 
broad, her spirit vital, and her energy and determination indomitable. 

In the opening year of the century, she was associated with the 
founding of the Montreal Charity Organization Society, (now the Family 
Welfare Association), the oldest family agency in Canada. Her interest 
here made her vice-president of the Family Association of America. 
From its early years, through her friendship with Lady Aberdeen, she 
was active locally and nationally, in the building of that magnificent 
service, the Victorian Order of Nurses. Through her efforts in part, the 
McGill School for Graduate Nurses came into being, with her as Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors as did the McGill, (now the Montreal) 
School of Social Work. With other public-spirited Montrealers, she was 
instrumental in bringing to Montreal for the School, Mr. J. Howard 
T. Falk, who, with them worked in the development of the Financial 
Federation. 


Reprinted from “Saturday Night’, July 5, 1941. 
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Nationally, she was the early patron of such necessary, but, in 
their very nature, such specialized agencies as the Canadian National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene and the Canadian Welfare Council, of 
the latter of which she was vice-president at the time of her death. 
Her service was never of the letterhead variety: it was active, intense, 
responsible,—sometimes to the point of hounding an uncertain or cal- 
culating executive into enterprise. To that persistency within her, many 
an agency and responsible lay or professional worker to-day owe their 
own continuing service and courage. 

Her writings were many and varied, from purely technical material 
on health and welfare, to delightful translations from French and 
German, serious poems of no mean merit, and humourous rhyme of a 
light, and, on occasion, a sly Rabelaisian touch. 

Her life, more than most, moved through alternating light and 
darkness,—a happy and brilliant youth, bleak sorrow in young woman- 
hood, and then a rare burgeoning of useful, happy work, and high dis- 
tinction. Canada’s greatest city honoured her as director of the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund than which there was no more significant post at home 
in the four years of war. Through a generation she served day in and day 
out on the national executive of the “C.P.F.”, her sovereign honouring 
her with the distinction of a Dame of Grace of the Venerable Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and later as a Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire. Queen’s University and later McGill, conferred 
their L.L.D. degrees upon her, and her alma mater named her Governor’s 
Fellow. Italy awarded her the gold medal of the Red Cross of Italy, and 
the Medaille de Reconnaissance. 


Her courage and power of endurance explained her unusual ability 
to face crises calmly in her own or the community life. Such was her 
organization of family relief in Montreal’s typhoid epidemic of 1910-11, 
this rapid mobilization of community family service for the ‘P.F.’ in 
1914, and her superb faith, patience and determined discharge of her 
usual duties through the suffering and often excruciating pain of recent 
years. Across her last testament was written, in faltering hand, “God 
has been my strength: it is my own weakness which now fails me.” It 
was that strength which gave to her life, such vital flame through half 
a century of great public service. Her city and her country will stand 
forever her debtors and she will be remembered not only by “inscriptions 
on stone at home, but .. . in the unwritten record of the mind”. 


Her casket, smothered in white flowers, was followed into the 
Church of the Messiah by one of Canada’s outstanding medical leaders 
in the uniform of His Majesty’s Service, and by Park, her faithful servant 
through the years, walking side by side. Nothing could have been more 
symbolical of Helen Reid’s life, of its broad intellectual interests and its 
intense humanitarianism. C.W. 
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Salvaged in 


The issuance of the 1940-1 Report of 
the Dominion Commissioner of Relief, 
the withdrawal of the Dominion from 
Unemployment Aid, and Josephine 
Brown's study of U.S.A. trends, 1929 
to 1939, raise their own questions. 


A Decade “On Relief”’—1n canapa 


HE WITHDRAWAL of Dominion 
participation with the pro- 
vinces and municipalities in 
unemployment aid marks the 
passing of what will probably 
prove one of the most significant 
epochs in the development of our 
public welfare services. 
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In a few terse sentences and 
tables that speak for themselves 
the Dominion Relief Commis- 
sioner* kaleidoscopes that tragic 
decade in our social history from 
1930 to the opening of the greater 
tragedy now engulfing us. 

Canada had known something 
of recurrent spasms of idleness and 
need; had dealt with them spas- 
modically until 1929-30. Then the 
problem burst upon our part of the 
western world with such compara- 
tive suddenness and extent that 
the pressures of immediate need 
denied opportunity for analysis of 
‘its causes or the development of 
standards, techniques, and _ pro- 
cedures for its efficient handling. 
The Canadian picture was further 
confused with the impact of the 
prairie drought and the reconcilia- 
tion of the obligations, resources 
and prerogatives of three levels of 
government. 


*Report of Dominion Commissioner—Un- 
employment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 
1940—for year ending 1940-1, King’s Printer, 
Ottawa. 
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Now, in retrospect there can be 
glimpsed a gradual growth in 
fuller appreciation of the causes 
and, from this, a better realization 
of the need of humane and ade- 
quate methods of dealing with the 
results of unemployment. 


Changing Public Opinion 

First came acceptance by the 
people of the fact that nothing 
short of the resources of the 
country as a whole could be con- 
sidered adequate to the challenge; 
this point of view a democratic 
electorate made the issue, in a 
challenge of governments, pledged 
to grapple with the problem on a 
Dominion-wide scale. Accepting 
the liability as a temporary ex- 
pedient, the new administration 
went into a partnership of aid to 
provinces and municipalities but 
left the province as the major, the 
municipality as the minor unit in 
the actual organization and ad- 
ministration of the projects or 
material help in which it partici- 
pated. 

Slowly, public opinion grew. The 
dependence of our staple products 
upon foreign markets, the increas- 
ing maturity of our industrial 
structure with its limited home 
market, the difficult adjustments 
to technological changes, and the 
passing away of the hectic days of 








easy capitalistic expansion were 
recognized as factors which ren- 
dered the individual aspects of un- 
employment secondary to the 
social. 

From that conclusion, others 
followed—the need of preventive 
protection and the introduction 
and adoption of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act of 1935. 
Its re-enactment in 1940, after 
five years delay, occasioned by 
the adverse opinion of a Privy 
Council appeal, was perhaps the 
greatest proof of the public de- 
mand for social defences against 
the dependency of unemployment. 
The public, too, came to realize 
the pitiable inadequacy of hand- 
outs at the best, and the social 
duty of trying to assure decent 
standards, techniques, and person- 
nel in the administration of aid. 
Through the gradual tightening of 
the Dominion-provincial agree- 
ments, especially through recogni- 
tion of the interim recommenda- 
tions of the National Employment 
Commission in 1937, unevenly but 
definitely, provincial and municipal 
standards and services did im- 
prove. A body of increasingly 
valuable data emerged from the 
statistics of the Dominion Relief 
Commissioner and the National 
Relief Registration. These threw 
the problem into clearer perspec- 
tive and contributed much _ to 
changes in programme and _ pro- 
visions, some of which had played 
some part in reduction of the 
tragic load of dependent idle be- 
fore the greater tragedy of war was 
to cut it further with its livid, 
ruthless demands for man power 
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in the creation and use of the 


means of destruction. 


Dominion Aid 


Nearly $400 million the Dominion 
spent, almost $318 million in pay- 
ments to the provinces, in main- 
taining the shaken fabric of our 
life through those years from the 
Bennett relief measures of August, 
1930, to the close of the fiscal year, 
1941. 


Provincial and municipal outlays 
would probably shove this to 
$1,200 million, less than enough to 
finance Canada’s next nine months 
of war, but a substantial strain on 
the economy of 11 million people 
depending so largely upon export 
trade in a stagnant world. 

Slowly, a small measure of farm 
settlement, youth and _ forestry 
training, retraining projects for 
older workers, special projects for 
homeless men were getting under 
way, and reciprocal residence pro- 
cedures were bringing some order 
into that area which had perhaps 
been the most casually and waste- 
fully administered of all our relief 
undertakings. Closer collaboration 
and insistence upon better prac- 
tices and personnel were marking 
Dominion-provincial and _ provin- 
cial-municipal procedures in the 
provinces chiefly concerned, when, 
with 325,000 to 350,000 individuals 
still in receipt of aid, in March, 
1941,* the Dominion announced 
its discontinuance of such help 
after April, 1941. (In 1940-1, it 

*This contrasts with the all-time high of 
1,589,482 in April, 1933; 1,472,714 in March, 
1936, and an estimated 350,000 in the early 


winter of 1931, when no statistics were re- 
ported. 











had so paid nearly $11 million.) 
The new Employment Service 
comes into effect in August, 1941; 
unemployment insurance  collec- 
tions July the Ist, 1941. 


The Council's Attitude 

The Canadian Welfare Council 
has consistently maintained that 
contributory insurances should be 
the liability of the Dominion, aid 
at need the responsibility of the 
provinces and municipalities, with 
direct Dominion provision of all 
relief issued to the able-bodied un- 
employed, certified as employable 
by the Dominion Employment 
Service but relieved at local rates 
by local services of approved 
standards. 


Under such circumstances, and 
with employment in war produc- 
tion at a record index, there could 
be no serious contesting of the fact 
that areas, so affected, could 
reasonably carry their own de- 
pendency costs, but the Council 
urged upon the Dominion authori- 
ties provision for (1) continuance 
of Dominion aid in units, not yet 
or, in fact, adversely affected by 
war production, (2) a service pay- 
ment to provinces and municipali- 
ties for the maintenance of essen- 
tial statistics and (3) compilation 
and development, during this low 
tide, of sound municipal and _ pro- 
vincial procedures in the investiga- 
tion and issuance of material aid 
for the relief of need, as distinct 
from the payment of insurance 
benefits. 

The Council was assured that 
considerations would be given to 
any emergency situations but no 
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comparable or uniform procedures 
are being developed across the 
Dominion, either for relief record- 
ing or administration, and, already, 
the withdrawal of several of the 
provinces from participation in 
local relief threatens that ruthless 
cutting off always associated with 
automatic rulings in this field, as 
well as the disintegration of ser- 
vices, slowly built up in the drab 
suffering of the thirties. 


Those of us who lived through 
those years, under fire, cannot but 
regret the gravity of the present 
risk, which ‘banks’ on being able 
to keep our employment volume at 
present high levels when the time 
comes to transfer back to our 
peace-time economy. 


There are still thousands of men 
and women without work in 
England; there are many, many 
hundreds here;—there will con- 
tinue to be. A democracy’s citizens, 
without work, and in need, are 
entitled to that consideration and 
aid which will retain their worth 
and self-respect. The disarming of 
our social defences in war-time is 
fraught with the danger of ill-pre- 
pared, emergency re-arming in any 
recession from war’s peak use of 
man and woman power. C.W. 


IN THE US.A. 


Interesting comparisons can be 
made with similar developments 
in the United States. Josephine 
Brown’s book “Public Relief, 
1929-39"* is a straightforward and 
illuminating portrayal of the diffi- 


*Published by Henry Holt and Company, 
New York City, U.S.A. 








culties which surrounded early 
efforts to work through to sound 
accomplishments in public welfare 
problems. In reading this book, 
one is impressed, as one usually is 
in reading United States history, 
with the drama surrounding the 
many diverse settings where men 
and women have struggled for 
three centuries to work out their 
own destiny. Private charity and 
the poor laws looked after the 
needs of many who failed. Many 
more suffered in_ silence, un- 
complaining; they waited for the 
return of better fortune, still forti- 
fied by a great faith in the destiny 
of their country. 


The Challenge of the Thirties 

In the generation preceding the 
debacle of 1929, more and more 
public funds had been needed to 
supplement the work of private 
charity in the handling of relief. 
This was a fact which many 
responsible citizens, including 
social workers, did not fully ap- 
preciate when the time came for 
handling the enlarged problems of 
the early thirties. Private charity 
could not stand the strain, nor 
could local and_ state finances. 
With millions out of work, with 
thousands applying for relief every 
day, old concepts of poor relief 
and local responsibility had to be 
reconsidered. Social workers, local 
relief officers, state administrators 
and federal officials, as well as the 
unemployed, were forced to make 
adjustments in their attitudes, 
their outlook and their sense of 
responsibility. 
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The changes have been vast and 
significant. As they are revealed 
in Miss Brown’s book, one senses 
the growth of democracy more 
than its recessions. The early 
thirties caused persistent uncom- 
fortable tremours to be felt at the 
very foundation of life in the 
United States. That these problems 
should be so vigorously tackled 
after only a short period of waver- 
ing is a real indication of inherent 
strength. No one could claim that 
the problems are solved; many 
may well doubt that they are on 
the way towards solution, but there 
can be no questioning of the in- 
creased awareness of public wel- 
fare needs; nor of the improve- 
ment in the techniques developed 
for ministering to these needs. 


Underlying all the emergency 
issues which social workers and 
public officials have contended 
with in both countries is the basic 
concept of democracy,—the self- 
reliant, free individual. How can 
we maintain and _ increase his 
stature at a time when social 
forces seem determined to over- 
whelm him? 


Contrasts with Canada 


Public welfare services have 
developed differently in Canada 
than in the United States. Federal 
assistance for relief came earlier in 
Canada, as did a system of Old 
Age Pensions. Canada’s first Un- 
employment Insurance Act was 
passed just prior to the Social 
Security Act of the United States, 
but it was questioned by the new 
administration and found ultra 


vires of the Dominion Govern- 
Continued on page 33 








Publicity in 


The convener of the Edmonton Council’s 


Publicity Committee, Mrs. W. J. Dick, 
makes available some _ practical hints 
from the _ Bulletin’s associate editor. 


“Selling” Welfare 


HE FIRST THING to do in 

planning a publicity cam- 

paign for any social service 
organization, is to realize that it is 
a job of selling. It is a job of 
selling similar to any manufac- 
turer’s job of selling and the rules 
that apply to the merchandising 
of toothpaste, in order to reap a 
harvest of dollars, are exactly the 
same rules as must be applied to 
the merchandising of any social 
service idea in order to reap a har- 
vest of good-will. 

Publicity is a highly specialized 
science. Nevertheless, its axioms 
are catholic. The publicity genius 
who sold millions of dollars worth 
of raisins by publicising their iron 
content and putting them on the 
market in five cent packages is 
identically the same man who to- 
day creates a public demand for 
the emotional thrillers produced by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

The trick, then, in any publicity 
effort is to isolate the few simple 
rules that influence public opinion 
and to disabuse the mind of the 
notion that one publicity problem 
differs in any fundamental respect 
from any other. 


What ts Publicity? 
Any disclosure or information 
that interests public opinion is 
news. 
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Any disclosure or information 
that influences public opinion 
along calculated lines is publicity. 


Publicity takes two forms—paid 
or unpaid. 


Paid publicity, or advertising, 
is most successful when it most 
closely approximates the effect of 
news. Advertising must be in- 
teresting. It must tell a story. It 
must inform the reader in a lively 
and arresting way. 

If paid advertising, which is 
hired newspaper space or hired 
radio time in which the advertiser 
can say what he pleases, gets best 
results when it is made to take on 
the qualities of news, it is obvious 
that unpaid publicity or propa- 
ganda must be even more faithful 
to news forms if it is to accom- 
plish anything. 

Any discussion of publicity, 
therefore, must hinge upon a 
thorough understanding of news. 
No person can attempt to issue 
publicity or propaganda without 
knowing exactly what is news and 
what is not news. 


What ts News? 

The expression of an opinion is 
not news unless that opinion comes 
from a person so highly or stra- 
tegically placed that his opinion 








is likely to influence important 
events. 


If the Man-in-the-Street should 
say he thinks Germany is going to 
collapse, his opinion is not news. 
But if Hitler says he thinks Ger- 
many is going to collapse, that is 
news. It is news because Hitler’s 
opinions make a great difference 
to world politics. 

As a general rule, however, no 
opinion is news. News must imply 
action. It must have to do with an 
event. Moreover, it should record 
an event, an occurrence or a hap- 
pening that will interest the 
public. 

Interest is the essential quality 
of news. 

Most of the hackneyed rules 
laid down in newspaper offices for 
the identification of live news must 
be interpreted relatively. 

An earthquake is big news. But 
an earthquake in China is unim- 
portant in Edmonton beside the 
announcement, for instance, that 
ten starving children in Edmonton 
are going to be fed. 

Here are the qualities that real 
news must possess: 

1. It must have to do 
something that has happened. 


with 


2. It must be of sufficient im- 
portance to arouse interest; that is 
to say it must move _ people’s 
curiosity, arouse their pity or 
their anger or their fear, affect 
their pocket-books, influence their 
pride or touch their hearts. 

3. It must be timely; that is, no 
event is of sufficient interest to be 
printed in a newspaper if it hap- 


pened so long ago that gossip has 
taken the edge of surprise off it. 
A newspaper will publish an ac- 
count of a mildly interesting event 
that happened today. The event 
has to be of superlative and 
shocking interest value to get into 
print if it happened yesterday. 
News must be new. This is the 
place where most social service 
organizations fall down. 


4. News must have a wide ap- 
peal. This is something that few 
propagandists realize who are ex- 
clusively absorbed in their own 
particular subject or endeavor. A 
story or piece of propaganda that 
interests a limited number of peo- 
ple is not news in the journalistic 
sense. The news value of any story 
is in direct proportion to the 
number of people whose interest it 
will excite. 


How to Handle News 


The first thing that the publicity 
agent for any social service must 
do is to recognize news when he or 
she sees it. This, likewise, is the first 
training of the newspaper reporter. 
It is obvious that the untrained 
reporter and the unskilled publicity 
agent both pass by hundreds of 
interesting events that could be 
built into valuable news items. 


Both must train themselves, 
first, to know everything that goes 
on in the sphere of coverage 
allotted to them and, secondly, to 
be so well acquainted with the 
essential qualities of news that 
they can identify at a glance those 
occurrences or situations whose 
interest and importance justify 
publication. 








A news story can have publicity 
value without being a fulsome 
boost for the enterprise. Public 
opinion becomes intolerably bored 
with continuous praise. The objec- 
tive is not to sanctify and canonize 
the movement in which one is in- 
terested, but to keep it ever- 
lastingly before the people whose 
good will and support it seeks. 


Remember that the most suc- 
cessful publicity for the distillers 
was the expensive full-page maga- 
zine advertisements in which the 
distillers warned their customers 
not to drink too much whiskey. 


Continuous, unobjectionable, 
persistent publicity is the kind you 
want. The trick is to get people 
talking about you. Your project, 
if it sound, can stand any 
amount of honest criticism. In fact, 
if it is sound, criticism is good for 
it. But it cannot stand being ig- 
nored. 


is 


Well, then, suppose you, as a 
publicity agent, have learned to 
find out everything that goes on 
in relation to your project and 
have learned to distinguish triviali- 
ties from items of real news. What 
do you do next? 


Marketing Your News 


Contrary to popular opinion, 
newspapers, magazines and any 
publications, in fact, welcome with 
open arms any information about 
anything that is real news. Some 
day, some publicity agent is going 
to walk into a newspaper office 
with a really hot story and the 
journalistic profession as a body 
will rise up and call him blessed. 
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Cultivate the idea, therefore, 
that the editor is anxious to co- 
operate with you. He is not 
antagonistic except insofar as sad 
experience has taught him that 
most institutional propaganda is 
as flat and profitless as a plate of 
milk. 

This is a handicap under which 
every publicity agent must work 
until he convinces the local press 
that he not only knows news but 
can present it in readable form. 


Be ready to accept the editor’s 
judgment on what is news and 
what is not news. He knows. If he 
did not know he would be taking 
the publisher’s money under false 
pretences. 

Never coax an editor to print a 
piece of obvious propaganda 
simply because it’s “in a good 
cause” or by gently threatening 
reprisals on the part of influential 
people in your organization. 


He may succumb to your coax- 
ing or your veiled threats. But he 
will simply be waiting for a chance 
to whittle. Moreover, that sort of 
propaganda is of no earthly use to 
you. A story or announcement 
that, properly presented, fails to 
arouse the interest of the editor, 
who is trained to find news, will 
certainly not arouse the interest 
of the public whose ability to dis- 
cern a spark of interest in a mass 
of words is much less keen. 


Such stories, forced into a news- 
paper by “influence”, are harmful 
to any social project. You can in- 
sult the public. You can abuse the 
public. You can even lie to the 








public. But heaven help you if you 
bore the public! 


This fact disposes of the sug- 
gestion that national social pro- 
jects should pay monthly sums to 
certain national news services to 
carry their propaganda on their 
news wires. 


If the national headquarters of 
any social project can supply in- 
formation that is news, the wire 
services will carry it without 
charge. If the wire services carry 
propaganda that is not news, 
simply because they are paid for 
it, the individual newspapers will 
not only throw this stuff away but 
develop a natural prejudice against 
the agency and the project from 
which it emanates. Nothing is more 
infuriating to a telegraph editor 
who is waiting for an important 
international story to develop than 
to find his teletypes cluttered up 
with “tripe” of no news value 
whatsoever. 


A Few Rules 

Here are a few specific hints for 
dealing with newspaper publicity 
in a large city. 
1. Writing the Story 

In a large city, the production 
of a publicity agent which is 
known as a “handout” or “boiler- 
plate” would not be acceptable to 
any newspaper. The large metro- 
politan dailies have their own 
style of writing and prefer to have 
all their material written by their 
own men. The publicity agent, in 
that case, would have to be “inter- 
viewed” by a reporter or the re- 
porter would have to be led to dis- 
cover the story for himself, 
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In cities of middle size, where 
reportorial facilities are meagre 
and where no exclusive style may 
be followed, a well-prepared and 
intelligently-written story is some- 
times preferable to giving the news 
to the editor by word of mouth. 
This saves the newspaper’s time 
and energy. Remember this, how- 
ever, that what you hand in, in 
written form, will be judged by 
that form as well as by its con- 
tent. That is the risk you have to 
take. However, for the benefit of 
publicity agents, there are a few 
rules for the writing of a news 
story that can be given here: 

(a) Every news story should 
be written as briefly and simply 
as possible. A newspaper is writ- 
ten primarily for those people who 
move their lips when they read. 
Govern yourself accordingly. 


(b) Avoid a literary or learned 
style like the plague. People are 
not interested in your literary 
accomplishments but in what you 
have to tell them. 


(c) Do not allow any shadow 
of opinion to creep into your 
story. A story that gives an 
opinion is an editorial, and news- 
papers do not allow publicity 
agents to write their editorials. 
Stick to a clear and fluid recita- 
tion of facts unembellished by 
syrupy adjectives and_ willowy 
phrases. The handling of this sort 
of thing looks easy but it is a 
difficult art, acquired only after 
long training. Most people haven’t 
got it. 


(d) Your story should be de- 
veloped, always briefly and curtly, 








along chronological lines. Write it 
as though you were preparing a 
telegram with, however, the in- 
clusion of prepositions and without 
the inclusion of the customary 
“with love”. Write your story as 
simply and clearly as though you 
were telling it to a child. Begin at 
the beginning and stop when you 
come to the end. This latter 
is tremendously important. Few 
amateurs can bring themselves to 
begin at the beginning or stop in 
time. 

(e) There is one exception to 
the general rule of beginning at the 
beginning and that comes in the 
first sentence or first paragraph of 
your story which is known as the 
“lead”. The lead of a story should 
give the whole story, the brief 
essence of it. A reader should be 
able to get all the most important 
news by merely reading the leads 
of stories throughout the paper. 
Determine just what is the essen- 
tial point of your news. Write 
it down as a lead. Then develop 
the details in logical order. 


2. Deadlines 

The local newspaper dislikes 
getting an important story later 
than 9 a.m. for the noon edition or 
later than 1 p.m. for the final 
edition because the printing 
machines are crowded with tele- 
graphic news and other stuff can- 
not be crowded into type. These, 
mind you, are last minute hours. 
The earlier you get your story into 
a newspaper office, the more likely 
it is to appear in the paper. 
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3. Names and Facts 


In connection with meetings and 
all other activities, newspapers 
demand names and correct initials 
of speakers, officers, etc., and these 
should be ready instantly. Be 
accurate, specific and complete. 
Initials must be attached to every 
name. The more names the better! 


4. News Must Be Timely 

What is live news today is as 
dead as a herring, from the news- 
paper standpoint, tomorrow. Get 
your news to the paper as quickly 
as you would report a fire or a 
murder. If you have a live story, 
never mind writing it. Get to a 
newspaper office at once and tell 
your tale to a competent reporter. 
You may take half a day to 
translate it into words. A reporter 
is trained to write quickly. Time- 
liness is the essence of journalism. 


5. Be Definite 

Give definite cases rather than 
generalities. This applies particu- 
larly to stories of distress or other 
human interest stories. If you can- 
not use actual names, at least give 
concrete examples instead of a 
vague summary. 


6. Humour 

A laugh is worth its weight in 
gold to a newspaper. If anything 
funny happens, write it or report 
it at once, 


Advertising 


There is no need to go specific- 
ally into advertising whether it is 
of the newspaper, magazine, radio 
or direct mail variety. Since suc- 








cessful advertising of every kind 
follows exactly the same rules as 
are used for the production of suc- 
cessful news, all the foregoing can 
be taken as indicating the proper 
procedure for the production of 
effective paid advertising. 


Paid newspaper advertising 
should not be prepared’ by 


amateurs. When you spend money 
to buy advertising space, fill it 
with effective material. The pre- 
paration of a productive advertise- 
ment is even more of an art than 
the preparation of an_ effective 
news story because while a story 
is natural news, an advertisement 
is synthetic news. It must be done 


with consummate skill or you 
throw your money away. Most 
advertisements in newspapers 
could be made 500 percent more 
effective through the employment 
of trained copywriters. 


Radio 

Radio advertising is only 
valuable over a long period of time. 
One radio performance is worth 
exactly nothing from an advertis- 
ing standpoint. It took Major 
Bowes six months to sell an ap- 
preciable amount of Chase & San- 
born’s coffee in Canada. 

Don’t put untrained 
speakers on the air! 


radio 





Dr. Pugsley brings together some use- 
ful thinking on getting the volunteer 
into active service for the community. 


Volunteers Are Made 


—Not Born 


LL OF US in these grim but 
inspiring days have a deep- 
down urge to help, and, 

with the vast army of organiza- 
tions mushrooming up over night, 
there is a great need for the talents 
of every person with time or 
energy to spare. Materially we do 
not gain by participation in wel- 
fare activities, but it does give us 
the blessing of personal satisfac- 
tion, and the pleasure which many 
people derive from their contribu- 
tion to volunteer services is a last- 
ing influence throughout their 
lives. 

But volunteer service, if it is to 
be of constructive use to agencies, 
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and this source of satisfaction to 
the volunteer worker, must be 
carefully and efficiently developed. 
It requires joint thinking and 
planning between the director and 
the professional staff, the board of 
directors, and the volunteer 
workers themselves. Each has a 
responsibility in developing volun- 
teer service to the status of a 
dependable and important part of 
an agency’s programme, where the 
volunteer is regarded not only as 
an indispensable ally, but as a 
regular member of the staff with 
important work to perform. 








Volunteers are used for a 
variety of reasons. They free pro- 
fessional workers from non-pro- 
fessional tasks, enabling the 
specialist to increase her range of 
effectiveness. Also, the layman has 
an opportunity to learn at first 
hand the agency’s programme, to 
see the value of its service to the 
community, and to understand 
some of the problems, the organiza- 
tion is facing. Informed laymen 
are valuable interpreters of the 
agency programme to the com- 
munity, and will also make most 
intelligent board members for any 
voluntary service that is set up. 


It is important to avoid having 
the executive of volunteer commit- 
tees do all the work, thus dampen- 
ing the enthusiasm of the other 
members of the lay organization. 
All volunteers want is a chance to 
DO something. Unless community 
organizations make use of this 
desire for service, the interest of 
the layman will be diverted else- 
where and valuable potential help 
be lost. 


Requisites in Good Service 

In organizing volunteers for 
community service, a definite pro- 
gramme is_ essential. Existing 
opportunities for volunteer workers 
must be listed and kept up to date. 
Many interesting and important 
jobs can thus be found to challenge 
the volunteer, which will of them- 
selves extend the service. Such for 
example, are those of receptionist 
at child health clinics or mothers’ 
classes; or those, in a wide range 
of agencies, taking dictation, 
filling out records, making appoint- 
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ments; entertaining children; office 
work; teaching cooking or home 
instruction; occupational therapy; 
group projects such as motor corps 
work, making layettes, etc., main- 
taining and keeping in order a 
loan closet; publicity work—all 
these can be done by volunteers. 


Some professional workers aver 
that volunteers cannot be trained. 
Yet professionals regard the train- 
ing of mothers in child care as part 
of their job. If volunteers who can 
be selected for their educational 
background and special skills can- 
not be trained, how can one teach 
less well-equipped mothers? As 
David Adie said at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, professional ability is a 
matter of skill as well as training. 


Is volunteer service not com- 
parable? 
A handicap to the full-time 


worker is a tendency of volunteers 
to take their responsibilities too 
lightly. This can be met in some 
degree, if, in the initial interview, 
the importance of the volunteer’s 
service is emphasized and it is 
impressed upon her that her 
absence may mean that the whole 
day’s work is thoroughly disor- 
ganized. It should be part of the 
volunteer’s obligation to assure a 
substitute of equal knowledge of 
the job to be done, if she is to be 
away herself. 


The volunteer should also have 
impressed upon her the necessity 
for maintaining secrecy regarding 
confidential work. If she is found 
unreliable in this, the scope of her 
use is limited. Much difficulty can 
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be avoided, if the volunteer under- 
stands the policies of the organiza- 
tion and its ethical standards, and 
is placed carefully. 


Recruiting Volunteers 

Finding Volunteers should be 
the responsibility of one member 
of the governing body of the 
agency, placed in charge of volun- 
teer service. This worker may seek 
volunteer help directly but, as in 
most community work, co-opera- 
tion is most effective, and in a city 
with a Council of Social Agencies, 
a clearing committee or a central 
volunteer bureau will be the best 
source of help. If there is no coun- 
cil, a clearing house for volunteer 
opportunities may be developed; 
any organization may take the 
initiative in starting it; it will be 
most effective if run as a joint 
venture. The satisfied volunteer is 
one of the best recruitees of all, so 
placing the volunteer is important. 

In the initial interview with the 
chairman of the volunteers, a card 
should be made out, noting the 
background of the worker, courses 
taken, hobbies and interest, and 
definitely specifying the amount 
and type of time, whether regular 
or emergency, which she can give. 
Provision should be made for con- 
ference for one or two _ weeks, 
under supervision, to determine 
the work she prefers and her apti- 
tude before assigning her to any 
definite division. Substitutes may 
be trained along with the volun- 
teer herself. 


Fitting the volunteer into her 


job is very important, for she will 
stay put if she feels that her work 
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is valuable and if it takes into con- 
sideration her especial talents. The 
higher the standards set for volun- 
teer service the more interested 
the volunteer will be. 


The volunteer is thus prepared 
for her work by instruction in the 
policies and programme of the 
agency, by supervision and careful 
answering of her questions. A 
simple general course of lectures 
may be given, including at least 
fifteen minutes after each lecture 
for discussion. Special training for 
special jobs may be needed, and 
written instructions for specific 
jobs is often helpful. 


If the help be in office work, 
such a little thing as desk space or 
some place, she can call her own, 
is important, if she is not going to 
feel that she is in the way rather 
than being a help. 


Contact with the volunteer 
should be maintained, and an 
effort be made every few months 
to be sure she likes her job, is 
satisfactorily carrying it out, can 
be counted on, and feels that she 
has adequate knowledge for it. 

* * * 


Make the volunteer programme 
a joint project among the govern- 
ing body, the staff, and the volun- 
teer, and it will become an effec- 
tive service. 
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Canadian Women’s 


Just as WELFARE goes to press, the 
newly appointed Minister of National 
War Services (the Hon. Jospeh T. 
Thorson) and the Minister of Defence 
(Col. J. L. Ralston) have announced 
the creation of a Canadian Women’s 
Army Corps (June 27th, 1941). 


Army Corps 


MAGINATION, courage, and a 

knowledge of the problem 

characterize this plan, for the 
Ministers have cut the Gordian 
knot of conflicting claims, by 
putting the Corps under a male 
officer in the Department of De- 
fence,—it is not stated whether he 
will be drafted from the High- 
landers or not. 





And, women will be enlisted for 
full-time service, under military 
discipline, and (of course, as the 
sex would expect!) at slightly 
lower rates of pay for similar 
duties, otherwise being discharged 
by male ranks and officers. Al- 
lowances and pensions will be 
available and scaled accordingly. 
Further, uniforms will be regula- 
tion, of departmental design and 
provision. Service will be primarily, 
at training camps and centres, in 


canteen, commissariat, kitchen, 
telephone operation, messenger, 
dietetics, mechanical transport, 


office, stores, clerical, accounting 
and stenographic duties. Married 


women will be eligible but the 


gallant Ministers made no age 
restrictions in their initial an- 


nouncement. 

Overseas service may be required 
as circumstances develop. No men- 
tion is made of auxiliary nursing 
services, for which, probably, no 
special provision is needed since 
the St. John Ambulance training 
and certificate are valid through- 
out the Empire, should need for 
voluntary aid detachments’ in 
nursing develop. 

Registration, recruiting and ser- 
vice will be official. The initial call 
is for 3,000 women, and as soon as 
registration and recruiting details 
are complete, enlistment will be- 
gin. There will be no preference 
for members of present unofficial 
and voluntarily organized groups 
but their members will be eligible 
for enlistment in the official scheme 
and will likely be utilized, as need 
arises, pending full formation of 
the official corps. 





CHANGES AT TORONTO SCHOOL 


SIGNIFICANT changes are announced in the social work training provisions at the 
University of Toronto. The courses are placed directly under a Faculty Council 
of the University of Toronto School of Social Work, replacing the former 
administration under the Department of Social Science. Professor Stuart Jaffary 
becomes Director of the School, Miss Agnes McGregor, (to whose persistent 
and patient purpose the School owes, in no small part, its survival and these 


constructive changes) 


becomes assistant director. 








SALVAGED IN A DECADE 
“ON RELIEF”’ 


Continued from page 23 
ment by the Privy Council. Not 
until nearly five years later was a 
new statute enacted. The national 
nature of our unemployment in- 
surance in conjunction with the 
national employment service pre- 
sents a vastly different system of 
state aid from that which is now 
operating in the United States. 


Youth training, agricultural aid, 
and camp activities were better 
organized in the United States. 
Federal aid has been made avail- 
able to dependent and crippled 
children and for rural child wel- 
fare. This we have not done, partly 
because of constitutional difficul- 
ties. The United States continued 
until the present year heavy con- 
tributions for public works, but it 
discontinued direct relief contribu- 


tions in 1936, which our Dominion 
Government maintained at 40% 
until April the Ist, 1941. 


Administrative detail and tech- 
niques are different in each 
country. Comparisons are not in 
many cases suitable. However, the - 
value of having the actual ad- 
ministrative unit in close touch 
with the people being served has 
been amply demonstrated. The 
importance of personnel standards, 
of an individual approach to all 
clients and of decent relief sche- 
dules have been stressed in each 
country and will need to be em- 
phasized for a long time to come. 
In Canada, at least, we shall have 
to make skilful use of all the ex- 
perience we have gained in relief 
problems, if we are to maintain and 
improve existing procedures. 


J.E.L. 





WHY BIG SISTERS GO GREY 


There’s something about a soldier 
That Clarissa can’t resist. 
There’s something about a sailor 
Gives her heartstrings quite a twist. 
It’s ditto the Marines, it seems, 
Wherever she may go 
That stirs her girlish feelings 
To a patriotic glow. 
How guard against a Coast Guard, 
Or an airman with a plane? 
There’s something about a uniform 
Affects the female brain. 
Clarissa never smiles—except 


On military gents. 


She just has no defense against 
Our National Defense. 


—Ernet Jacosson in the New York Times. 
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These pages are reserved for news from 
the National Federation of Kinder- 
garten, Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten-Primary Teachers affiliated 


Rhythmics in with the Canadian Welfare Council. 
Education 


In view of the fact that Rhythmics is now an essential in progressive education and 
that it is, itself, a system of education, careful consideration is necessary in order to 
teach it intelligently. Further, as in the Rhythm Band the most highly organized 
form of rhythm is found, most special study must be given to this phase. Often an 
unfortunate situation is found, in which the teacher is concerned with merely a pleasing 
performance by the band. Only by careful study can this be avoided. 


An article, “The Rhythm Band”, by two Toronto Kindergartners, Hazel B. Baggs 
and Gladys G. M. Dickson, students par excellence in Rhythm Training, appeared in 
“The School”, Vol. XXVIII, No. 10, June, 1940, and is here reprinted, by kind permis- 
sion, for the benefit of those who covet thoroughness in this line. 


A Rhythm Band has its distinctive place in the home, the Summer Camp and the 
Vacation School, as well as in the School proper and in the Music Classes and so this 
article will be of immediate value. E.M. 


HE rhythm band is undoubt- to lay a foundation for actual 

edly the most defintie way orchestral work. 

to teach rhythm to the young 
child from nursery school through 
kindergarten, grades I and II. 
Since it develops the child’s musical 
taste at an early age, all music 
used should be of real and perman- 
ent value, simple in tune and de- 
finite in accent. Folk tunes are 
always suitable for this work. 


In teaching a rhythm band, the 
rule should be kept that all instru- 
ments must be silent when they are 
not being played. This should be 
observed whether the players are 
standing, sitting on chairs, or sitt- 
ing on the floor. With children, 
emphasis should also be placed on 
correct posture. 

As an educational factor, the 
rhythm band develops the ability 
to listen through concentration. It 
teaches physical and mental con- 
trol, gives the child a sense of 
responsibility to the group, en- 
courages accuracy in following 
directions, and lays the foundation 
for a greater knowledge of en- 
semble playing. Preparation 

The band instruments should be Preparation for rhythm band 
well chosen, durable, and of the work is very important, since in 
best quality possible. Toy or home- any worth-while study there must 
made instruments are not advis- be a proper approach. This pre- 
able because they defeat the pur- liminary work involves the provi- 
pose of the rhythm band, which is _ sion of the proper environment and 


Performing for an audience is 
another valuable part of the band 
work, and every child should have 
this experience. Those not playing 
learn to listen attentively, and 
through judging the group they 
learn to improve their own per- 
formance. 
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stimuli to create a desire for more 
and more musical experience. 

Various music games should be 
played from the early days at home 
through nursery school, kinder- 
garten, grades I and II. 

In the nursery school we are glad 
to get a definite rhythmic response 
to various changing rhythms, such 
as marching, walking, skipping, 
running, galloping and swaying. 
However, from the kindergarten 
onwards we expect an increasingly 
complex understanding and per- 
formance. This can never be 
achieved through chance earwork, 
but must come through physical 
rhythmic work involving folk steps, 
interpretative movements, and a 
strong conscious feeling for time, 
phrasing, and form, as well as for 
tempo, pitch, and intensity. If 
hands have clapped, feet have 
stepped, arms have moved, and 
bodies have swayed in many ways 
and to various pulses, it becomes a 
matter of easy adjustment to make 
any rhythm band instrument fol- 
low the same pattern. 

The child, whether he be of the 
age of four or fourteen, must in 
beginning band work discover 
through simple and definite music 
the “number” on which that music 
is built. This is the only intelligent 
beginning. It is true that even the 
youngest can be made to play a 
certain instrument at a certain 
time, but if he knows no reason for 
this playing of his instrument the 
educational value is completely 
lost. 

In teaching the pulse (2/4, 3/4, 
and 4/4) it is best to spend a 
longer period of time in giving 


many experiences with 2/4 pulse, 
for when this has really become a 
part of the child he will move 
easily to 3/4 and 4/4 time. 

We cannot over-emphasize the 
words “simple” and “definite” in 
the use of music from the earliest 
years in the home, in nursery 
school, kindergarten, grade 1 and 
grade ITI. Only by the use of such 
music can we prevent be-fogging 
the mind of the young child with 
unnecessary detail. 

If definite arm beating is given 
in this preparatory stage, we shall 
then have intelligent conducting 
when needed, and always it is bet- 
ter to have the teacher conduct 
than to see a child waving an aim- 
less and uncertain baton in the air. 
Much of this arm beating may be 
taken with the younger child 
through games, as many of his 
dramatizations may be made de- 
finitely rhythmical. 

We can now see that before the 
rhythm band work is introduced 
it is necessary to give the child a 
varied experience in interpreting 
rhythms through bodily response. 
It must also be obvious that music 
used at all times must be simple 
and definite. There is plenty of 
good music in the world, contri- 
buted by many nations, and it can 
always be made simple and prac- 
tical for the child’s use. 


Method 


The method of teaching rhythm 
band work varies slightly with 
each grade. With the nursery 
school age level (2 to 4 years) it 
is advisable to use instruments 
simple in tone and very easy to 





handle, such as jingle clogs, bells, 
rhythm sticks (better to use these 
singly), tone blocks, and tom 
toms. Nursery school children 
should not be required to do more 
than respond to simple changes in 
rhythm and time. It is as im- 
portant at this stage as at any 
other to have a pianist who can 
play both rhythmically and 
simply. The period of concentra- 
tion at this age should be of very 
short duration (5 to 10 minutes). 
When there is the first sign of loss 
of interest, the instruments should 
be collected and quietly put away. 
If nursery school children have 
had this simple experience with 
band work, a splendid foundation 
is laid for all future musical train- 
ing. 

The Kindergarten. The child 
from the ages of 4 to 6 should be 
able to concentrate for a longer 
time, and the listening period may 
therefore be somewhat extended. 
The child of this age is also more 
group-conscious and feels his 
responsibility to the group. He 
therefore may be expected to at- 
tempt ensemble work with a good 
measure of success and should be 
given the experience of leadership 
in conducting the group. At this 
time we progress from the simple 
physical response to the mental 
control required for orchestration. 
The normal kindergarten child is 
capable of playing on each beat of 
the measure, or on the accented 
beat of each measure, or the 
melody of the measure, or he may 


play a definitely assigned part 
suitable to his instrument. 

Grade I. Rhythm band work in 
this grade should be a gradual 
growth, built up on the experience 
of the kindergarten year. Presup- 
posing that the child has had this 
proper foundation, the band group 
may now be increased in number. 
Child leadership may also be well 
chosen, and some opportunity may 
be given to the group in orchestra- 
tion. The children should also be 
allowed and encouraged to decide 
which instruments are best suited 
to the various parts. Orchestration 
should be progressively difficult 
and opportunity should be given 
for increased training in classical 
music as well as folk music. 

Grade II. Assume that the child 
at this stage has gone through the 
various experiences already out- 
lined. He is now ready to progress 
to the use of a simple score for his 
own instrument. This use of the 
score will necessarily have to be 
very simple at the beginning, as 
the reading skill at grade II level 
has not been acquired over a very 
long period of time. But as the eye 
becomes more trained and co- 
ordination becomes easier, more 
difficult selections may be _ at- 
tempted. In grade II the introduc- 
tion from time to time of a violin 
player from a higher grade not 
only adds interest for players and 
listeners but suggests the final 
culmination of the rhythm band, 
which should be the school or- 
chestra. 






















































